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College Men in the Army and Navy Association Work 
By Charles H. Fahs 


HE American college man has been 
very much in evidence during the 

late war with Spain. The spirit of higher 
education has been shown to be not out 
of harmony with the spirit of patriotism 
and of altruistic warfare. From nowhere 
in the country did the response to the 
Presidential call for volunteers come 
more heartily than from class-room and 
campus. Even professors’ chairs were 
vacated in not a few instances in order 
that those occupying them might have 
a part in serving the nation, while stu- 
dent hands, accustomed to racquet and 
bat and pigskin, were soon fingering 
lanyard and trigger and hilt. Athletes, 
the pride of their college, left court and 
track, diamond and gridiron, for sterner 
service in camp and hospital, and on the 
fighting line where Mauser bullets flew. 
Hardly an American college was without 
its representatives; and not a few institu- 
tions numbered their “soldier boys” 
even by the score. Of these men, some 
served as privates, others as non-com- 


missioned officers, while many wore 


commissioned officers’ shoulder-straps. 
They served in every arm of the service, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and in 
engineers’ and signal corps, as well as 
on the battle-ships. They bore with 
long-suffering patience the strain and 


_ fatigue and monotony of the great camps 


of instruction in the South. They 
charged up San Juan hill with the Rough 
Riders. They went with General Miles 
on his triumphal march across Porto 
Rico. They sailed with General Merritt 
to the Philippines. Their lusty college 
throats helped in the demonstrations 


when the Stars and Stripes were raised 
over Santiago, over San Juan, and over 
Manila. Some have died in battle and in 
hospitals; some have been mustered out 
with their regiments; some are with the 
army of occupation in Porto Rico, or are 
about to sail for Cuba, or else belong to 
the University Club of Manila, which, 
according to the latest reports, now num- 
bers nearly 150 members. 

Nor have American students distin- 
guished themselves as fighting men only. 
Aside from the results of the war, con- 
sidered as to international significance, 
no facts connected with the late struggle 
are of more striking interest than are 
those which concern the work of the 
Army and Navy Christian Commission, 
organized as a department of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations three days after 
the first call for volunteers had been is- 
sued. For the carrying on of this re- 
ligious work among the quarter of a 
million soldiers and sailors, the Associa- 
tion leaders have depended largely on 
college men, and the results of the work 
show that this dependence was well 
placed. When the work was first organ- 
ized, and the appeal was sent out for 
workers who would follow the soldiers 
wherever the fortunes of war might take 
them, who would carry to these soldiers 
everything that stood for the helpful 
sympathy of God-fearing people at home, 
the colleges and other institutions of 
higher learning sent their full quota of 
men well suited for the task. The re- 
sponse to President McKinley’s call for 
volunteers was not more hearty or more 
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prompt, and it is gratifying to know that 
none worked harder or more effectively 
or endured the privations and hardships 
of life in the camps and at the front more 
heroically than did these men of the 
schools. Jl itting and technical schools, 
seminaries, colleges, and universities 
were all represented by graduates, under- 
graduates, and in some instances mem- 
bers of faculties. The entire list is too 
long for insertion here, but among the 
number are Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Princeton, Amherst, Hamilton, Oberlin, 
Northwestern University, Boston Uni- 
versity, the Universities of Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, and Wisconsin, the As- 
sociation Training Schools and Boston 
and Drew Theological Seminaries; and 
deserving of personal mention is every 
one of these men whose labor of love 
contributed so materially to the great 
usefulness of the Army and Navy work. 
They were every one enthusiastically re- 
ceived by those whom they sought to 
help. Trained to systematic work, to 
the best methods of economizing time 
and vital force, and with the keenest ap- 
preciation of the critical situation, while 
ever alert to improve every opportunity 
of aiding their fellows, these college men 
were pre-eminently useful in the work, 
and it may be said that the result of their 
efforts proves that the long training of 
the schools does not necessarily unfit a 
man for life’s sternest and most practical 
duties and render him unsympathetic 
with those not in his walk of life. 

The results of the work accomplished 
by these college men, and of others as- 
sociated with them under the skillful 
leadership of Association men of many 
years’ experience, of course can not be 
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tabulated. The eternal interests of men 
are not to be weighed or measured, nor 
does the conservation of character lend 
itself to the decimal system when its 
value is to be estimated. Nevertheless, 
figures sometimes may be very signifi- 
cant. It certainly is worthy of note that 
in the course of four or five months at 
the seventy Association tents maintained 
among the soldiers in the national camps 
and in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, over 6,000,000 pieces of stationery 
were given away free of all cost to the 
enlisted men; that during this period the 
visits of the soldiers to the Association 
tents averaged over half a million a week; 
that the attendance at the religious meet- 
ings held in these tents aggregated hun- 
dreds of thousands; that the soldiers 
numbered thousands who declared their 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour; 
and that many tons of wholesome read- 
ing matter were distributed among men 
hungry for something to read. 

It ought to be said, too, that these col- 
lege workers received no more efficient 
aid from any of the enlisted men than was 
given by the student soldiers, the Chris- 
tian college men in the ranks. Thus it 
was that during the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, college students had a very 
large part in carrying on what was prob- 
ably the greatest religious movement 
ever undertaken and carried on among a 
nation’s fighting force, a movement that 
has won the hearty approval of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy, the General of the Army, and al- 
most universally of men in the ranks, a 
movement that has accomplished great 
things for the spiritual welfare of Amer- 
ica’s young men. 


New Africa’s Claims on American Students 


By Joseph C. Hartzell, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church to Africa. 


LD Africa, with its thousands of 

years of superstition and ignorance, 
with its appalling barbarism, is passing 
away, and a new Africa is already being 
born. For many centuries the veil of 
mystery has rested upon that continent, 
but within comparatively few years, with 
a rapidity unparalleled in the history of 


any other continent, that veil has been 
lifted. To-day the new Africa is attract- 
ing the attention of the civilized world 
with increasing interest. 

In comparatively few years almost the 
whole continent, which includes 12,500,- 
000 square miles of territory, or one-fifth 
of the entire landed surface of the earth, 
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has been partitioned among the great 
European nations. This means the es- 
tablishment of government where for 
thousands of years only brute force has 
ruled. Government means protection for 
all the evangelizing forces of Christian- 
ity. Already great commercial interests 
are being developed in nearly every sec- 
tion of the continent. In South Africa 
there is a country larger than all of the 
United States east of the Missouri River, 
in which a new Anglo-Saxon empire is 
developing. Already there are 700,000 
white people, about equally divided be- 
tween the English and their descendants, 
and the Holland Dutch and their de- 
scendants. In this section there are now 
more than 6,000 miles of railroad. Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban in the far 
South and Southeast, are splendid cities. 
Six hundred and fifty miles north of Cape 
Town lies Kimberley with its 20,000 peo- 
ple, the greatest diamond center in the 
world, from which fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds are shipped every 
year. Farther north lies Johannesburg, 
the great gold center. South Africa leads 
all other nations in the world in its gold 
output for the present year. Recently, 
under the British genius and diplomacy, 
Rhodesia, a land of over 700,000 square 
miles, has been carved out of the center 
of South Central Africa and put under 
the British flag. Here a great English 
population will develop, and here are vast 
agricultural and mineral possibilities. 

In the great Soudan country, which 
extends across the heart of the continent, 
are more than 100,000,000 of natives. 
Here there can never be any large white 
population, but white government and 
civilization will protect and evangelize 
the natives and give them an opportunity 
for their future. The great Sahara Des- 
ert is larger than the United States west 
of the Missouri River, but modern sci- 
ence and ingenuity and wealth will turn 
large sections of that dreary waste into 
agricultural belts. Along the Mediter- 
ranean is a beautiful and healthful cli- 
mate, and in the near future that section 
will be opened up to better civilizing in- 
fluences than those which now predomi- 
nate. Old Egypt under English rule is 
rising rapidly to a second-class power. 
The railroad and telegraph are extending 


rapidly up the Nile to the great lakes, and 
will there unite with telegraph and rail- 
way communications from Cape Town, 
so that in a few years the English flag 
will float from the Mediterranean to Cape 
Town, and Anglo-Saxon civilization will 
thus have a great belt the entire length 
of the continent, a distance of over 6,000 
miles. 

What does all this mean? It means 
simply that God is preparing the way for 
the evangelization of Africa. Recently 
America has been elevated by divine 
providence into broader relations with 
the whole world. American genius and 
bravery have done marvelous things on 
the sea and on the land. From this time 
forth America is one of the four or five 
nations which are to rule the world. Al- 
ready her missionaries are in every part 
of the world. Africa has only a few. No 
other field on earth presents larger op- 
portunities for heroic devotion and con- 
tinued success for consecrated young 
men and women than does Africa. 

I have just returned from my first epis- 
copal tour, having traveled over 7,000 
miles on the continent itself, and I soon 
go back to spend nearly two years in 
that great mission field. I go gladly, for 
my heart is in Africa. One of my great 
privileges was a caravan tour of a thou- 
sand miles in Angola. Along this same 
path in 1854, Livingstone made his first 
trip across the continent, and from the 
summit of one of the great rocks near 
Pungo Andongo, as he viewed the beau- 
tiful country about him, he wrote in his 
diary: “I believe God will in due time 
have some work in this country also.” 
I traveled by hammock, on bullock, or 
on foot, passing multitudes of native 
heathen whose villages are everywhere 
seen. 

During my stay of a few months in 
America it has been my privilege to ad- 
dress many great audiences, and every- 
where great interest has been manifested 
in Africa and its redemption. Especially 
has this been true among the consecrated 
young men and women in our institu- 
tions of learning. God be praised for 
this! As the redemptive work in Africa 
goes forward, there will be need of many 
workers from America, and they will be 
ready. 











Prayer a Mighty Force 


By Prof. Wilbert W. White, Ph.D. 


NE of the seven arch-heresies of 
this day is the teaching that prayer 
is designed to produce no result except 
a moral change in the suppliant. Prayer 
does change the man who prays; but it 
does more—it actually brings about that 
which otherwise would not occur. It is 
more than “ the soul moving in the pres- 
ence of God.” It is more than “a soul- 
yearning which works out its own re- 
pose.” It is “a cry to the Giver.” If 
there were no Giver, there would be no 
use for a cry; if there were nothing to 
give, there would be no stimulus to ask. 
Men sow expecting to reap, not simply 
for exercise and fresh air. The promise, 
“I will give,” is invariably connected 
with the command, “ Ask of me.” The 
asking is as really in the plan of God as 
the giving. These two stand in the re- 
lation of means and end, and are involved 
in the very Being of God. “In the 
bosom of Deity nothing is ever done 
without prayer—the asking of the Son 
and the giving of the Father.”’ (See 
Murray’s “ With Christ,” chapter xvii.) 
The words of the poet must be changed. 
They should no longer read, “ More 
things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of,” but, “ All things are 
wrought by prayer. Everything 
is bound by chords of love about the very 
heart of God.” 

It is a pivotal truth too little recog- 
nized that in prayer, as in science, we 
deal with the knowable will of God, and 
not with His inscrutable will. The rec- 
ognition of this truth will clear away 
many difficulties about prayer. If we ask 
anything according to His revealed will 
He heareth us. See 1 John, v. 14. At 
once we see how essential is Bible study 
in order to know what it is the will of 
God to bestow through prayer. With- 
out prayer one cannot understand God’s 
Word. Without God’s Word one cannot 
understand how to pray. The operation 
of every force is conditioned. The mys- 
terious electric force is very jealous of its 
rights. It says to man: “ If you will ask 
anything in my name, i.e., according to 


my nature, | will do it.” 
“T accept your terms.” 


Man replies: 
All the marvel- 
ous advances in physical science have 
been due to the discovery and fulfillment 


On his knees the student 
has made every advance. He has liter- 
ally prayed his way to power. The sci- 
entist should be the last man to disbelieve 
in prayer. 

In the physical realm man is more and 
more coming to understand his Divine 
appointment to dominion, and that there 
are no limits when in the line of nature’s 
revealed will. This is true also in the 
spiritual world. Not even sin has been 
able to rob man permanently of his birth- 
right, for to Jesus Christ, the sinless man, 
all authority in heaven and upon earth 
has been delegated. Through Him, who 
in His human as well as in His divine 
nature, ever lives to pray, man returns 
to his heritage of dominion as rapidly as 
through Christ he is made fit to use the 
mighty power of prayer. Only those 
who pray may safely rule, so it has been 
ordained that only those may rule who 
pray. 

It is the supplication of a man of recti- 
fied life that is a mighty force. See 
James v. 16. The statement of our 
Lord: “If ye shall ask anything in My 
name, I will do it,” is literally true. It 
does not mean that anyone by prayer 
may secure anything. The word “ any- 
thing” is insulated or limited by “ ye,” 
“in my name,” and “ask.” What is it 
to “ask”? It is more than to wish. It 
is to make way for; it is to be in an atti- 
tude of reception; it is to will; it is to 
take. What is the law of the formula, 
“in my name”? It is more than say- 
ing, “for Jesus’ sake.” Community of 
interests, of life, and of love is here. It 
means from my view-point, according to 
my direction, in my nature, for my glory. 
It means that God Himself comes into 
the soul, and by His presence supplica- 
tion is generated. The life found in the 
branch moving out toward clusters of 
fruit looks back to the parent vine and 
says, “ Come to my aid, enlarge thyself 


of conditions. 
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in me, that I may glorify thee.” Who 
are “ye” ? Those to whom Christ said, 
“Ye are clean,” “ Ye believe in me,” 
“Ye are the branches,” “The Holy 
Spirit is in you,” “I am in you, ye are in 
me.’ The man who is walking with God 
is the one to whom God communicates 
His secrets and delegates His power. 
The wire that is in unbroken connection 
with the power-house is the one along 
which the trolley speeds its way. If we 
obey God, He will obey us. If we hear 
God when He speaks to us, He will hear 
us when we speak to Him. Prayer does 


Enthusiasm Indispensable to 
By S. M. 


HE defect in religious activity is 
due, very largely, to the low ebb 
of spiritual life. The.perfunctory man- 
ner in which much work is assumed and 
performed in the realm of religion, marks 
men’s actions as mechanical. Enthusi- 
asm is condemned by conservative men 
as altogether inappropriate in so solemn 
and serious a matter as religious life. 
This peculiar quality is most desirable in 
politics, in athletics, in business; but we 
are asked to desist from the exercise of 
any undue fervor in the prosecution of 
religious work. If by enthusiasm fanat- 
icism is meant, then the leaders of Chris- 
tian work in college should be in accord 
with the spirit that calls in question such 
action; but if by enthusiasm is meant 
“mental excitement in the pursuit of an 
object,” “ enkindled and enkindling fer- 
vor of soul,” then every Christian man 
ought to pray God for more of such en- 
thusiasm. 

The inactivity of so many men con- 
cerning their spiritual growth and the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s Kingdom among 
their fellows is an occasion for most seri- 
ous concern. Spiritual life demands the 
exercise of the functions of the soul, just 
as physical life demands the exercise, or 
appointed action, of the functions of the 
heart. The intelligent man, in his con- 
cern for the well-being of the body, gives 
it food and exercise according to scien- 
tific principles. There are certain things 
he dare not eat; there are certain things 


avail when offered for that which has 
been appointed to be given through 


prayer, by one whose life is pleasing to 
God. 


Thou hearer of prayer 

To Thee we call; 

Thou Giver of all 

To Thee we present ourselves, 

And proclaim that we are nothing 

And need all things. 

Meet our emptiness with Thy fullness, 

Meet our foolishness with Thy wisdom, 

Meet our sin with Thy holiness, 

Meet our poverty with Thy riches. 
“LORD TEACH US TO PRAY.” 


Successful Christian” Work 
Sayford 


he dare not do. A violation of the law 
of hygiene results in an enfeebled body 
and a disordered mind. The process of 
decay is enhanced, and just in propor- 
tion to the triumph of the death element 
in man does the life element deteriorate. 
It is practically the same concerning 
one’s spiritual development. Peter, in 
his first epistle, says, “ desire the sincere 
milk of the word that ye may grow there- 
by ;” and again, in his second letter, he 
says, ‘ Grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” There is a law of hygiene in the 
spiritual world and fealm as well as in 
the realm of nature. There are certain 
things which greatly enhance the spir- 
itual life; there are certain things de- 
rogatory to spiritual development. Food 
and exercise are prescribed for the spir- 
itual man, and at the same time there are 
certain indulgences most emphatically 
prescribed. The intelligent Christian 
man ought to have as much, if not more, 
concern for the development of the spir- 
itual as for the physical life. 

Enthusiasm that results in acceleration 
and regularity of exercise is commended. 
The enthusiast in athletics has developed 
our splendid gymnasiums, and makes 
popular the healthful, and sometimes 
hurtful, out-of-door sports. The en- 
thusiast, the man with great concern and 
zeal for the highest results in the spiritual 
realm or the religious world, emphasizes 
the necessity of regularity in the exercise 
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of our religious functions, and pleads for 
the acceleration of religious life and re- 
ligious service. It will be impossible to 
accomplish much in either direction 
without enthusiasm. More zeal, more of 
the divine in-working, is most desirable 
in order to greater activity in all religious 
organizations. (ut of some such en- 
thusiasm have come the heroes of the 
Christian Church. Out of some such 
enthusiasm have come the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. As a result of some such enthusi- 
asm will the Church be shaken from her 
sleep of indifference, and, adorned with 
her beautiful garments, go forth to glori- 
ous victory in the name of the great Head 
of the Church. 

The action of a machine is retarded or 
advanced according to the play of the 
power that moves it. And so it is in the 
action of a man propelled and impelled 
by the divine energy. “ It is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to work, 
for His good pleasure.’’ An expression of 
this power in accelerated religious action 
is enthusiasm. The play of this power 
or energy is retarded, and may be pre- 
vented, by a violation of spiritual laws 
or the laws governing spiritual life. Paul 
says, in writing to the Romans, “ The 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” Here is the secret of victory 
and power. This is the basis of genuine 
enthusiasm. Paul was an enthusiast, and 
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through his heaven-born enthusiasm he 
puts the Gentile world under an obliga- 
tion which can be paid only by the exer- 
cise of this same Pauline enthusiasm in 
behalf of the whole world. A student 
said, recently, to an evangelist visiting 
the college, “* Don't appeal to the emo- 
tions in addressing our fellows; you'll 
reach them, if they are reached at all, 
through addressing their intellect. They 
must be convinced before they act. They 
insist on using the reason, and are ex- 
ceedingly shy of impulses. In a word, 
do not expect any demonstration among 
our men, for we do things very quietly.” 
A day or two after this statement was 
made, there was a foot-ball contest be- 
tween this and a neighboring institution. 
The enthusiasm was almost unbounded. 
Men who were hurt were spurred to fur- 
ther work by the cheers of their com- 
rades, and it was generally conceded that 
the enthusiasm was an important factor 
in the game. Enthusiasm is one of the 
evidences of robust life. Let it have its 
proper place in our religious activities. 
Avoid cant and hypocrisy, but let relig- 
ious emotion and religious enthusiasm 
find expression in manly confession of 
faith in Jesus Christ and in the manly 
exercise of Christian activity; so that re- 
ligious life and religious organization 
will no longer be relegated to the rear 
among the many interests of college life. 
“ Let your light so shine among men that 
they seeing your good works may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 


the Students of Germany 


By John R. Mott 


TRICTLY speaking, Germany is the 

greatest student field of the world. 
America reports a larger number of 
universities, so-called, and several coun- 
tries claim to have a greater number of 
students; but a critical examination will 
convince anyone that Germany has more 
real universities and more men entitled 
to be called university students than any 
other land. In her twenty-two universi- 


ties she has not less than 35,000 students 
and over 2,500 professors. If we add other 
institutions of almost the same advanced 





grade, we should have a total of nearly 
50,000 students and 3,500 professors. 
Without doubt, also, the German univer- 
sities exert a vastly greater influence than 
those of any other land. They have been 
a marked factor in the training of the 
professors of the chief colleges and uni- 
versities of every continent. Their in- 
fluence on the thought-life and the re- 
ligious life of the world has been and still 
is enormous and unique. 

The combination of difficulties pre- 
sented by the German universities to the 
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work of the Christian student movement 
is bafflingly great. The student centers 
of some countries have individual diffi- 
culties which are greater than any single 
difficulty to be found in the German uni- 
versities, but we know of no land which 
presents such an array of problems and 
obstacles. The constant shifting of the 
students from one university to another 
—a student, as a rule, not remaining at 
one place longer than one or two sessions 
is a difficulty almost peculiar to Germany. 
The multitude of student secular societies 
which have a first and very strong hold 
on students renders it almost impossible 
for the Christian movement to get a foot- 
hold. The fact that the influence of many 
of these organizations is positively against 
Christianity makes them a still greater 
hindrance. The indifference of students 
to things spiritual, coupled with their 
great reserve in speaking about religious 
matters, constitutes another very real 
barrier to spiritual work. The inconsist- 
ent lives of large numbers of nominally 
Christian students is, possibly more than 
in any other land, an obstacle to our 
movement. And what shall we say of the 
professors in this country, where the pro- 
fessor wields such an influence? I was 
told that nearly all of the theological pro- 
fessors are liberal or “ modern,” and that 
a large proportion of the professors of the 
other faculties are agnostics or sceptics. 
Then think of the temptations of the 
German students: impurity, which is 
making as great inroads as in any land I 
have visited; drinking, which, through 
the custom called the “kneipe,” consumes 
scores of hours each week, and stupefies 
mind and conscience; duelling, which 
does not seem to be decreasing, notwith- 
standing contrary reports; Ritschlian- 
ism, rationalism, and materialism, which 
are propagated directly or indirectly from 
so many professional chairs; and, still 
worse, a prevailing atmosphere in which 
Christianity is regarded as more or less 
of a superstition. It will not be surpris- 
ing, in view of the foregoing facts, that 
the weeks spent in Germany constituted 
one of the most difficult and exhausting 
experiences I have ever had. It was an 
immense help and satisfaction to have 
with me: throughout the tour Mr. Witt, 
the devoted and able secretary of the Ger- 


man Christian Students’ Alliance. Rather 
than to scatter our energies all over the 
German student field, we decided to con- 
centrate at five leading centers, namely, 
Gottingen, Breslau, Leipzig, Halle, and 
Berlin. There are at those centers over 
16,000 students. The meetings increased 
in interest, in numbers attending, and in 
power as we proceeded. The last meet- 
ing held in Berlin witnessed a large con- 
cert hall crowded to the doors, and the 
students listening closely for nearly two 
hours. The addresses at the different uni- 
versities were on educational, spiritual, 
and evangelistic lines. 

In addition to general student meetings 
at each place, we had special conferences 
with the most earnest Christian students 
about their personal and organized work. 
In order to get a clearer understanding 
of the moral and religious life of the uni- 
versities and of Germany, I made it a 
point wherever possible to have extended 
interviews with earnest Christian profess- 
ors. 

The dominant impression made upon 
me in Germany was a hopeful one. It is 
true that when I came face to face with 
the awful array of difficulties outlined 
above I was greatly depressed, but this 
depression gave place to confident hope 
before my visit terminated. The ground 
of my confidence is threefold: First, the 
manifest working of the Spirit of God in 
the German student movement. Second- 
ly, the actual progress of the German stu- 
dent movement since we were last in Ger- 
many, three years ago, was in itself suffi- 
cient cause not only for being hopeful, 
but also for being profoundly thankful to 
God. Then the German Christian Stu- 
dents’ Alliance was just being reorgan- 
ized, and was really established in only 
a comparatively few universities and col- 
leges; now it is at work at seventeen stu- 
dent centers. While not one of the largest 
student movements, and while the scope 
of its work is somewhat restricted, it is 
without question one of the most spirit- 
ual, possibly the most spiritual, move- 
ment in the Federation. Every member 
belongs to a Bible circle. In all my visits 
I heard no reproach cast upon the char- 
acter or motives of any member of the 
movement. It means much that in such 
an atmosphere as that of the German uni- 
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versities there should be developed a 
movement of such spiritual purity and 
power. The fact that through the agency 
of this movement more German students 
have been converted to Christ during the 
past year than in any year within the 
memory of the men whom I met is most 
heartening and significant. Since my 
last visit, also, a German student mission- 
ary movement has been organized and 
has enrolled over fifty volunteers at thir- 
teen centers. This alone should fill us 
with new hope. But a third ground of 
my confidence is the undoubted spiritual 
awakening which is slowly manifesting 
itself in Germany. Wherever I went I 


After College, What ? 
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found bands of earnest, prayerful Chris- 
tians. A feeling of expectancy of a great 
spiritual work is spreading among Chris- 
tian leaders. In the universities I found 
that the most evangelical and spiritual 
theological professors are drawing the 
largest numbers of students. When we 
reflect on the vast consequences of a wide- 
spread spiritual awakening in Germany 
to the entire Continent, to Japan, in fact, 
to the universities and to the Church 
throughout the world, let us pray that 
God will use the German student move- 
ment to raise up strong and safe leaders 
for the Christian forces both within and 
outside the universities. 


I. A New Calling—The Secretaryship 


as a Life Work. 


By L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., President International Association Training School 


HIS is an intense age. The press 
has brought the interests of a world 
to our door; events with accelerated mo- 
tion multiply opportunities at every turn. 
The complexity of life approaches a cli- 
max. There is no more interesting spec- 
tacle, in view of these surroundings, than 
a young man in college, at the thresh- 
old of the Twentieth Century, about to 
choose his life’s career. Twenty-five, 
thirty, possibly forty active years of the 
coming century are his for aggressive 
work. How shall he make them tell with 
greatest power? What supreme oppor- 
tunity is presented by the conditions he 
is called upon to face? Given his person- 
ality, mental training, and individual cap- 
ital, how shall he project these elements, 
which make up himself, along the line 
that will tell most for God? This is a 
momentous question which confronts ev- 
ery college man. He wants not simply 
to do well; he wants to do best. The 
object of this article is to bring the per- 
sonal question home to college men. 
Should not an increasing number, per- 
haps many of those who read these words, 
lead during the next generation in this 
great movement for winning young men 
to Jesus Christ? 
To men who are qualified the Young 
Men’s Christian Association offers the 


strategic position for religious work. The 
great sociological fact of the last hundred 
years is that the race has been changing 
its habit of life. The industrial revolu- 
tion has been moving the more enlight- 
ened portions of mankind with a resist- 
less impulse from the country to the city. 
In the Twentieth Century, during which 
the men now in college are to live their 
lives of leadership, the city and not the 
country is to control the destinies of man- 
kind. Already two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of England is urban. In New 
England, from 1850 to 1890, the rural 
population increased 12,000, while the 
urban population increased 1,200,000. 
From 1880 to 1890, of the 25,700 town- 
ships in the United States, 10,000 which 
were rural remained stationary or de- 
clined in population. In 1890 over one- 
half of the wealth and nearly one-third 
of the people of the United States were 
in cities. It is instructive to note that 
the problem of the city is likely to be a 
permanent one. The winning of the 
heathen is a temporary campaign. Home 
missions will soon occupy all our own 
territory. Christian education is working 
out the race problem of the South. The 
setting up of the Kingdom of God in the 
city is the greatest practical task ever pre- 
sented to the Christian Church. It is the 
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final endeavor after the preliminary work 
has been accomplished. In the coming 
century, politically, socially, financially, 
educationally, and religiously, the city 
will rule the world. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is a city institution. 
Its permanency, wide extension, and use- 
fulness are based on the enduring char- 
acter of the conditions that have created 
the modern city. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association offers the strategic 
position for religious work because it is 
a city institution. 

The secretaryship offers an unsur- 
passed opportunity because of those for 
whom it labors. If in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury the city is to rule the world, is it not 
a fact of surpassing importance that the 
young men are to rule the city? Enough 
young men come of age in our cities ev- 
ery four years to determine our elections. 
Through the hands of the young men of 
our cities must soon pass the wealth, the 
control, and the destiny of our country. 
Individually, the four and a half million 
young men in the cities of the United 
States are of no more importance than a 
similar number elsewhere, but from their 
concentration in the cities of the United 
States they are the most important group 
of individuals in this country. They are 
to decide our destiny, and perhaps to have 
a controlling voice in the immediate fut- 
ure of mankind. The special service of 
bringing these 4,500,000 young men to 
Jesus Christ demands picked men. It 
calls for the best in heart and brain our 
colleges afford. It does not ask for a 
multitude. It asks for the best. There 
are only 337 cities of 10,000 population 
and over in the United States. Of the 
1,300 men employed in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association only 700 are gen- 
eral secretaries. An Association with its 
building, its varied departments, its ad- 
ministrative work, its membership of sev- 
eral hundred young men, and its annual 
budget to be secured, calls for a high or- 
der of talent to bring success. The quali- 
fications needed for the secretaryship dur- 
ing the next few decades will more nearly 
approach those needed for a college pres- 
idency than any other office. The four 
and a half million young men who are to 
determine the future of our cities need 
in a more popular way to have done for 


them what the Christian college is doing 
for our professional young men. There 
are about as many city Young Men’s 
Christian Associations as there are col- 
leges, universities, and professional 
schools in this country and Canada. 
These Associations are working for the 
most important group of individuals in 
this country—the young men who are 
to control our cities, and so control our 
future. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion should have the best college men 
because it embodies in organized form 
the highest modern ideal of the Christian 
religion. It is built on a great principle. 
The Association is the first agency of the 
Church to recognize in a practical way 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is adapt- 
ed to save the whole man—body, mind, 
and spirit. It is based on the modern psy- 
chological proposition that man is a unit. 
The ascetic ideal bids man quench his 
powers and cut off his relationships. The 
Association is based upon the ideal of de- 
velopment. It demands that the young 
men of our cities shall develop their pow- 
ers of body, mind, and spirit, and use 
them to the glory of God. 

During fifty years great progress has 
been made in working out this ideal, but 
only the beginnings have been realized. 
The Association has been called the 
mightiest religious movement of this cen- 
tury, but during the lives of the men now 
in college it is destined to flower into 
a much more glorious reality. 

The carrying out of this ideal in the 
physical department, the educational de- 
partment, or the religious department is 
fraught with almost limitless possibilities. 
In the religious work, as an illustration 
might be cited the Bible Departments at 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, or Dayton, where as 
many as 200 to 300 young men are en- 
rolled in Bible classes for systematic 
study. The Association is becoming the 
center for Bible study and training in 
Christian work for the young men of our 
cities. The demands upon the secretary 
have steadily increased. At first it was 
necessary that he be able to lead a Gospel 
meeting; then that he be an executive 
who could lead men and bring things to 
pass; now it is added that he be a Bible 
student. The secretary of the Twentieth 
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Century must be an accomplished, conse- 
crated leader of men, endowed with spir- 
It is a 
He must pay the price of 
He must have an iron train- 


itual power and executive force. 
hard service. 
success. 





The Claims of Mission Study upon Students 


ing. No pigmies will be the successors 
of McBurney and Morse. The leadership 
of this great work ought to be found 
among the young men of our American 
colleges. 






by Charles J. Little, D.D., President of Garrett Biblical Institute 


HE study of Christian missions is 

the study of the religious nature of 
man. Students fancy that they have some 
deep ideas with regard to this religious 
nature of man, when after all they have 
simply been inspecting their own hearts, 
or at most the people of their own village 
or town. It was a great epoch in the his- 
tory of the world when St. Paul began 
to think of the Gentiles as well as of the 
Jews. St. Paul ought to be our model 
in this thing. If we are going to under- 
stand the religious nature of man in any 
true sense of the word, we will have to 
study man in Patagonia, in India, in 
Africa. We find in man everywhere the 
groping after something higher. We find 
in man everywhere the rudiments of that 
conscience of which St. Paul spoke. We 
find in man everywhere the conscious- 
ness of his misery and the longing for his 
deliverance. It is an awful thing if there 
is no real basis for religion, because then 
everywhere men are under delusion. It 
is an awful thing if there is no God to be 
apprehended, if there is no God to be dis- 
covered, if there is no deliverer to be 
found—for then the whole human race 
is cheated. 

Students should study missions in or- 
der that they may become familiar with 
the history of applied Christianity. When 
a man talks about applied mechanics, I 
know he means that there is a well- 
developed theory of mechanics which is 
to be applied in the building of bridges, 
of steamboats, to the great dynamic con- 
structions, to the great static construc- 
tions of the world. When, however, he 
is talking about applied Christianity, I 
am not quite sure that I know what he 
means. But in the study of missions I 
see the application of it; for there I see 
in every century since the days of St. 
Paul, and in almost every country of the 


globe, men with clearly defined ideas 
about sin and about salvation going into 
a world of sinners and applying their ideas 
of salvation through Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, and urging men by all means 
in their power to accept Jesus Christ as 
their deliverer from the sin that hurts and 
the sin that condemns. I see not only 
what theory of Christianity they are ap- 
plying, but how simple that theory has 
been as they have applied it successfully 
in various mission fields. The tendency 
of Christianity is to become speculative; 
to gather into itself every sort of theory 
that may become popular in the world. 
But in missions men have to keep Chris- 
tianity simple in order to work it at all. 
When David Livingstone talked to the 
people of Africa about Jesus Christ, he 
had to reduce Jesus Christ to’ simple 
terms. The missionary must make Chris- 
tianity very simple, and in making it sim- 
ple he makes it very beautiful. The nat- 
ure of Christianity will be understood 
much more clearly if it is seen just how 
simple it becomes in the minds and in 
the speech of the successful missionaries, 
and just what methods are successful with 
all sorts of men. Methods are not learned 
by discussing them. We learn them by 
watching the workers, by getting close to 
those who overcome great obstacles and 
who conquer great difficulties. The mis- 
sionary finds no church ready to hand 
as in this country. He must make it out 
of the raw material; he must face hu- 
manity in its crudest form; he must con- 
quer sin in its stronghold. And so we 
see him working by ali sorts of methods; 
you see him in China with his medical 
work; you see Livingstone with his be- 
nevolent projects as well as the magic of 
his personal character in Africa. We 
have to learn in these modern times that 
all sorts of methods are to be employed. 
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The study of missions is the study of 
the heroic element in Christian history. 
How we all want to be heroes; at any 
rate, to be taken for heroes! But we 
must learn to find out the hero and learn 
to appreciate him, whether the world ap- 
plauds him or not. In our own time there 
have been very famous heroes in the mis- 
sionary field; in fact, the great Christians 
of the Nineteenth Century have been mis- 
sionaries. If you speak of Scotland’s 
most famous preacher, you would prob- 
ably speak of Thomas Chalmers. But if 
you would speak of Scotland’s most fa- 
mous Christians, you would speak of Al- 
exander Duff, of David Livingstone, of 
John G. Paton. In missionary biogra- 
phy we see how certain men have never 
counted their lives dear unto them; how 
they have gone to their work and accom- 
plished their work, never thinking of 
sacrifice, but only thinking of the results 
that God would have them achieve. The 
young man or young woman in our time 
who does not know the story of. these 
missionary heroes may get inspiration 
from Julius Czsar and Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Ulysses S. Grant. That is quite 
possible. But there is an inspiration in 
these moral achievements which is far 
more consonant with the faith that we 
profess, far more in accord with the spirit 
that we claim to have as Christians. There 
is a great deal of heroism that never 
achieves results, sometimes very pathetic 
heroism. There are those that die and 
are forgotten, but whose works live on. 
You will learn of the heroism of mission- 
aries by the study of what they have really 
achieved. They have changed the faiths 
of some places. They have brought in 


new life not simply to the individuals, but 
new life to tribes and nations. Without 
doubt Alexander Duff, for instance, 
changed the whole character of the Brit- 
ish administration in India. 

Lastly, students need to study missions 
in order that they may keep firm hold of 
the true conception of the Gospel. If 
Jesus Christ was only a Jewish peasant, 
talking as he thought and felt, I think his 
reign is over. 
lieve that he was only an ethical reformer, 
a large-minded, deep-souled Jewish peas- 
ant, preaching sublime ethical ideas mere- 
ly, then the world is going to give those 
ideas a very searching examination, and 
in the light of our modern science is go- 
ing to reject them. Unless it can be es- 
tablished in our time, as it has been in 
other times, that Jesus Christ is still a 
living power in the world, our world is 
going to turn its back on him. And it 
is in missions and in the study of missions 
that we are kept close to this. The mis- 
sionary would not leave his home and 
face all the dangers that - -esent them- 
selves but for a living Chrisi. Christian- 
ity means, if it means anything, that ever 
since the Day of Pentecost Christ has 
been in the hearts of bis servants, helping 
them that they might save the world from 
sin and darkness, save it from the conse- 
quences of sin by saving the world from 
sin itself. And in the study of missions 
this is brought out more clearly than any- 
where else. The missionary comes face 
to face with emergencies where nothing 
short of this conception of Jesus Christ 
and of his mission in the world and his 
living energy among men can be of any 
service to him. 


A Message from Students in China 


Tung Chow, July 13, 1898. 
To the Leaders of the American Student 
Movement, 


Greetings: The Association here at 
the East has received greatly of God’s 
grace. From the opening of our work 
we have relied much upon the parent As- 
sociation. This grace does not alone 
come upon us, but upon our whole coun- 
try. Alas, there are many who under- 


stand the true doctrine, but those who 
truly believe are few. Those in authority 
in our country are pleased with foreign 
learning, but when we wish to tell them 
of the true doctrine they do not wish to 
listen; but although they. will not hear, 
God’s love is still over them, and we can- 
not but tell them of God. I know God 
loves us here at the East. As the Script- 
ure says, “ Who has a hundred sheep, if 





If the world comes to be- _ 
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one is lost, does not leave the ninety and 
nine and go into the wilderness until it is 
found and rejoices over it?” Or the lost 
piece of silver, looked for until found. 
So we know God has sent His people 
from the ends of the earth here that we 
be not lost. The pupils of this college 


have it for their one purpose to preach,. 


and so show to God their thanks for His 
great love in that He uses many plans to 
save us. 

In the war with Japan we realized we 
could not depend upon shot and shell. 
There have been massacres and destruc- 
tion of property in different places in 
China, but the country knows now it 
must protect the Church. . The Church 
here does not ask so much for money 
help as for your prayers. When God’s 


kingdom comes in China we can never 
forget your grace—as a child remembers 
its parent we will remember you. We 
are now receiving great help from our 
teachers, growing in knowledge day by 
day. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of our college has received 
much instruction from the Association in 
America. Mr. Mott, when he came to 
us in his journey round the world, helped 
us much, and we hope we shall become a 
self-supporting Association, because of 
the example shown us by his love. 
All the members of the Association 
wish you peace. 
LI CHIN FANG, 
In behalf of the Tung Chow Association 
of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


Some Colleges That Have Done Notable Work in Bible Study: 
Their Methods 


Princeton University 
By Lucius H. Miller 


HE preliminary work toward the 
enrollment of men in the Bible 
classes began in the summer with the 
preparation by the leaders of an abbrevi- 
ated outline of each course, printed for 
general distribution, to the end that the 
precise nature and scope of each course 
might be known by all. 
The Bible Study Circular, containing 
a brief, comprehensive statement of the 
aim and character of the four years’ 
course of study offered by the Associa- 
tion, was distributed just before the Bible 
Study Rally, thus serving the twofold 
purpose of education and advertisement. 
At the Bible Study meeting, which was 
addressed by a strong speaker, the ab- 
breviated outlines were given out and 
enrollment slips distributed and signed. 
During the few days remaining before 
the first meeting of the classes, a thor- 
ough canvass of all likely men was insti- 
tuted in each college class and carried on 
by interested and reliable men, that the 
roll might be as complete as possible be- 
fore the meeting for organization. 
The personal canvass of freshmen was 
made by upper classmen who were vital- 


ly interested in Bible study and thor- 
oughly alive to the importance of its 
being daily, devotional, and scholarly. 
This part of the work is peculiarly diffi- 
cult, and necessarily slow of execution, 
for the average entering man has not the 
faintest conception of what conscientious 
sible study means, and to change the 
point of view of one who looks on Bible 
study as mere cursory reading, or, at 
most, an investigation of various discon- 
nected events by means of “lesson 
helps,” or the comparing of similar pas- 
sages through the medium of a concord- 
ance, requires patience, tact, and perse- 
verance. 

The experience of the year would 
seem to teach us that the most telling en- 
rollment work that can be done is this 
slow but lasting educational work among 
the new men, for it is almost four years’ 
work in one. 


Webb School, Tennessee 
By D. C. Webb 


T the Webb School we are taking 
“Studies in the Life of Christ,” 

by Sharman, together with Stevens’s and 
Burton’s “ A Harmony of the Gospels,” 
which have proved to be excellent for 
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our preparatory-school boys. Personal 
work has done more for our Bible study 
than the public announcements made be- 
fore the Association as a whole. Nor 
was personal work allowed to cease when 
boys joined; but it still continues with 
those who get discouraged or who, for 
any other reason, fail to attend. We are 
very prompt in beginning and closing 
our meetings, and always try to vary the 
programme so that they will not become 
monotonous. One of the strongest fac- 
tors in our success is the consecration of 
several members of the Association to 
this work, and their making of this de- 
partment their foremost duty. There has 
nothing added more to the steady growth 
of our numbers than the regular, sys- 
tematic, every-day work on the lesson 
which is provided for in the “ Studies.” 
The lasting effects of our revival held 
last year are felt in the response of men 
to the Bible study appeal. We are now 
reaping the results from sending boys to 
the Student Summer Conferences in 
their deep convictions about the study of 
the Bible. It is hardly necessary to add 
here that we regard prayer as the key to 
any success we may have had. 


Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia 
By C. A. Myers 


T the final meeting of the Bible 
Study Committee last term we de- 
termined to make every possible effort 
during the summer months to find the 
best method and course of Bible study, 
so that on coming back this fall we could 


have some definite and, if possible, sys- 


tematic course to introduce. 

We were privileged to be represented 
at the Northfield Student Conference in 
July, and there our delegate became con- 
vinced that the course of “ Studies on 
the Life of Christ,” as recommended by 
the Student Department, was admirably 
adapted to meet the needs we had felt at 
Dalhousie. 

Our representative procured a copy, 
began the study, and immediately wrote 
to the members of the Bible Study Com- 
mittee and others asking them to take up 
the “ Studies ” and test them during the 
summer for themselves. When college 


opened this fall the committee compared 
the results of the summer’s investigation 
and decided to introduce Mr. Sharman’s 
course. 

The third meeting of the Association 
was given to Bible study, and the chair- 
man of the committee explained the main 
features of the course quite fully, and pre- 
sented with clearness and force the 
marked advantages of these “ Studies ” 
over the desultory methods formerly em- 
ployed. A general discussion of the 
plans followed, and at the close of the 
meeting twenty-five names were en- 
rolled. 

The committee then made a personal 
canvass of the student body with system, 
vigor, and thoroughness, the result be- 
ing that out of a constituency of ninety- 
four men between forty and fifty are en- 
gaged in this systematic study of Christ’s 
Life. 

An address on Bible study was given 
at the college on the Sunday following 
the regular Association rally. 

If we would emphasize one factor 
above another in bringing about these 
results, we should refer unquestionably 
to the firm, definite resolution of the 
Bible Study Committee that a better 
method of Bible study was a necessity at 
Dalhousie and to the inspiration which 
came to the work through the finding of 
the “ Studies.” 


Indiana University 
By W. E. Hanger 


F I were to select four words that 
would suggest the reasons for the 
success of our Bible study department, 
they would be: Prayer, Consideration, 
Geneva, “ Studies.” 

The Bible Study Committee has recog- 
nized that prayer is absolutely necessary 
to success in this work. Whenever a 
difficult situation presented itself it was 
taken to God in prayer. 

Prayer led the committee to fully com- 
mit its plans and work to God. This 
consecration in turn impelled the work- 
ers to make a personal canvass of the 
student body. 

Geneva furnished plans for the work. 
At Geneva a band of students was or- 
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ganized to pray and plan at the Con- 
ference and during the summer for the 
Bible work this year. 

The outline (Sharman’s “ Studies in 
the Life of Christ”) dignified the course 
and put it on the basis of University 
work. 

The second Sunday of the term, Pro- 
fessor Burton, of the University of Chi- 
cago, delivered an address at chapel on 
“ The Interpretative Study of the Bible.” 
At this meeting the Bible study plans 
for the year were put before the students. 
This meeting awakened interest. The 
name and city address of each student 
was secured, and a personal canvass was 
made during the next week. None but 
experienced Christians were permitted 
to take part in this. Too much care can- 
not be used here, for the results depend 
on héw this work is done. The same 
week a normal training class was organ- 
ized. This class was placed under the 
direction of one of the professors, and is 
composed of student leaders. They go 
over the “ Study ” together one week be- 
fore it is taken up by them in their regu- 
lar student classes. Classes were located 
in various parts of the city to meet the 
needs of our students, who are widely 
scattered. The classes are invariably led 
by a student. This we consider to be one 
of the most essential features for success. 
The students were given to understand 
that close records of the work would be 
kept. The University was induced to 
purchase a number of standard reference 
books especially for our use in this work. 
Thus the work was put upon a deep and 
permanent basis. 


Northwestern University Medical 
College, Chicago 
By P. A. Jordan 


URING last year promises were 
secured from members of the 

Bible class and other students to study 
the Bible in a systematic way on their 
return to college this year. Five men 
attended Lake Geneva Conference, four 
of whom were Bible students. Convic- 
tions were deepened there, and plans de- 
cided upon for the work. The spirit of 
regular study and intelligent enthusiasm 





was encouraged during the summer by 
correspondence. 

During the fall campaign, while new 
students, as well as old, were being 
greeted and directed to suitable rooms 
and boarding accommodations, they 
were urged to reserve at least a twenty- 
minute space in their daily schedule for 
Bible study. 

The “Bible Study Department” 
pamphlet was followed in having the first 
meeting of the year a decision meeting, 
and the next a presentation of the subject 
of Bible study. Faith (founded on works) 
had led the Bible Committee to have on 
hand in advance almost a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of “ Studies in the Life of 
Christ” and “ Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles,’ and these were given out at 
that meeting, thus securing the advan- 
tage of putting the men immediately to 
work on their courses. Men who had 
taken the “ Studies in the Life of Christ ” 
last year were asked to testify to their 
estimate of this course. They were 
unanimous in saying that it was inspir- 
ing, and worth many times the hours it 
had cost, for it made them see life anew. 
A large number of decisions for Bible 
study were made at this meeting. 

Many of the new men have been active 
in other Associations, and were pre- 
vented from burying their talents in se- 
cluded study by this early and impressive 
invitation to give a place to Bible study 
and other Christian activities in the midst 
of the pressure of work in a medical col- 
lege. 


University of California 
By J. L. Kennedy 


HE measure of success in enroll- 
ment of men in Bible study at the 
University of California is due to the 
realization of its importance (made vivid 
by the conference at Pacific Grove) by 
the leading men of the Association. 
Before college opened there was print- 
ed a four-page announcement of courses 
in Bible study, in type and form similar 
to the special announcements of the Uni- 
versity, which the Association ‘was al- 
lowed to slip into the regular University 
announcement of courses. It stated the 
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exact hours when the classes were to be 
held, and the standard of work was in- 
dicated in the following words: “ Stu- 
dents who undertake the work in this 
department are required to devote an 
average of twenty minutes daily to 
preparation, and to meet once a week 
with the leader for conference and dis- 
cussion. The work is designed to be 
progressive, and a complete four years’ 
course will be offered as soon as practic- 
able.” 

Personal work began with the first 
men to arrive, and is still going on. 
When the Bible study meeting was held 
(the second regular religious meeting of 
the year) for the organization into classes, 


about forty-five men had already prom- 
ised to undertake the work. At this 
meeting, pretty well described in the 
“Bible Study Department” pamphlet 
(page 22), most of the new men were en- 
rolled. In the next few days a number 
of men were seen in their rooms, and the 
classes began work at once with books 
in hand. 

A careful estimate of the possibilities 
was first made; arrangements were com- 
pleted to provide interesting work for 
the number of men in the estimate; that 
estimate ought to, and must, be reached. 
This, in a few words, is how the enroll- 
ment was made nearly double that of a 
year ago. 


Editorial 


O the Association worker who has 
an interest in Bible study there will 
surely come new stimulus to activity 
through the statement, on another page, 
of the ways by which exceptionally large 
results have been secured in other col- 
leges. Doubtless many will recognize 
that the efforts in their own Association 
have been imperfect and inadequate. 
The resolution may be formed that an- 
other fall will see changes. Herein lies 
the peril. The time to do thorough 
work is now. Why should not the clos- 
ing days of the fall term and the opening 
days of the winter term be used for a 
vigorous doing of those things on behalf 
of Bible study which have so far been 
neglected? It is not yet too late to do 
some phases of work which, if vigorously 
undertaken, would yield large and endur- 
ing results. 

The attractions of athletics have made 
successful approach to a number of men 
difficult in the fall weeks. As they now 
turn aside from these interests they are 
open to the claims of personal, daily 
Bible study, if wisely and strongly pre- 
sented. Another fall will see them 
equally engrossed in the early weeks. 
The opportunity with them is a present 
one. What greater privilege can be 
brought to them? What greater service 
can be rendered them? 

Moreover, the winter months offer the 


best conditions to all students for contin- 
uous, effective study. This should be the 
time of supreme effort for Associations 
whose plans for the earlier months have 
fallen short in achievement. Even where 
much has been done, it is advisable that 
the opening of another term should be 
used as an occasion for a thorough re- 
view of the work by the Bible Study 
Committee and a strengthening of weak 
points. Many Associations have found 
it of great advantage to open the work 
of the new term with a second forcible 
address on the value and importance of 
Bible study. It will arouse men whose 
convictions have weakened. 

Nothing will yield results like direct, 
personal effort with individuals. The 
arguments are all on the side of him who 


. gives himself to this intensest form of in- 


fluence. Who shall measure the result 
of effectually counseling a man, not now 
doing it, to place himself under the cer- 
tain character-transforming habit of daily 
Bible study? Assuredly such work is 
well pleasing to God. But men will need 
convincing. The message cannot be 
borne to them by those who are them- 
selves without conviction—and convic- 
tion cannot live where the habit is not 
possessed. In this respect, as in others, 
“the kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and men of violence take it by 
force.” Men must give themselves to this 
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problem with intensity. The permanent 
conquests made sure in turning one to 
Bible study are so great that the powers 
of evil will challenge the effort at every 
point. 

Even those Associations which have 
done better Bible work this year than 
ever before should review their standing 
at the close of the first term. Weak 
points in the fall methods of enrollment 
and in the means used to maintain and 
enlarge the Bible class membership dur- 
ing the term will present themselves. In 
some cases whole sections of the student 
body will be found to have been un- 
reached. The lack of foresight, vigor, 
and persistency may be recognized. It 
would be a grave mistake to conclude 
that the opportunities of the year are al- 
ready wholly gone. A committee which 
would set to work, even as late as the 
opening after Christmas, with matured 
plans, strong purpose, and unfailing per- 
sistency could transform the whole Bible 
study situation in any institution. The 
constituency is still at hand, the needs 
are still impressively real, the Bible is 
still immeasurably potent, and it is as 
ever true that “all things are possible to 
him that believeth.” 


ad Tad * 


The two conferences held recently, 
one at Yale Divinity School and the 
other at McCormick Seminary, are de- 
serving of special mention. Instead of 
the convention that used to be held each 
year by the Inter-Seminary Alliance, 
these two training conferences were de- 
cided upon, for this year at least. These 
meetings proved so attractive and profit- 
able to the theological students that no 
doubt there will be a demand for such 
conferences every year from now on. 
Forty-two picked men from twenty-five 
different seminaries were present at the 
two gatherings, and in each case the best 
part of three days was spent in carefully 
studying the seminary field and the place 
and work of the Association in it. Such 
conferences of representative men, keen- 
ly alive to the situation in their own in- 
stitutions, and feeling a personal respon- 
sibility for the work, accomplish better 
practical results than the more largely 
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attended conventions, where much time 
has to be devoted to popular addresses, 
In the opening year of the organized life 
of the Seminary Association movement 
it is certainly a very encouraging indica- 
tion that these two most successful con- 
ferences were possible. They show what 
large life and latent power there is in this 
new student organization. This policy 
of having the leaders in the Association 
work of the seminaries confer and plan 
together before advance steps are taken 
means a growth that is both natural and 
strong. 
ad ad ad 


No larger question can come before 
the college student than the one which 
has to do with the investment of his life 
after college halls are left behind. Thou- 
sands of young men in college are de- 
bating that question to-day. To those 
college men, and they are legion, who ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as Master and as 
Lord, the question takes this form: “ How 
may I invest my life so that it will count 
most for God and for mankind—for the 
establishing of the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth?” 

To such men no greater favor can be 
done than to bring before them the op- 
portunities for life service to be found in 
the great Christian callings as seen by 
men of experience, of conviction, of broad 
outlook. Beginning with the present 
number, in response to a wide-spread and 
earnest appeal from college students ev- 
erywhere, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
print a series of exceedingly strong and 
helpful “ After College ” articles, the best 
obtainable, and worthy of consideration 
by every Christian student who feels that 
as yet the field of greatest life opportunity 
has not been revealed to him. 


ad * »* 


Special attention is called to the sug- 
gestions for students in those mission- 
study classes that are ready to take up 
the new course on the “ Social Evils of 
the Non-Christian World” immediately 
after the holidays. Leaders may secure 
the text-book the first week in Decem- 
ber, and so have time to prepare for their 
work. It is issued in re-enforced paper 
covers only; price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
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The date of the Universal Day of Pray- 
er for Students is Sunday, Feb. 12th. 





Purdue pent si has more than 
doubled its membership of last year. 





Ionia High School, Michigan, has 
doubled its Association membership of 
last year. 





Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill., 
has 190 men in college, 170 of whom are 
in the Association. 





The Allegheny Seminary Association 
has, with sixty-five members, raised $500 
annually for foreign missions. 





Six members of the Heidelberg Semi- 
nary Association are conducting Bible 
classes in the College Association. 





It is reported that in the various col- 
leges of Foochow there are over sixty 
student volunteers for home missions. 





The conversion of two Hindus in con- 
nection with the Association work in 
Colombo, Ceylon, is reported by Mr. 
Hieb. 





Mr. H. W. Rose, General Secretary of 
the University of Michigan, had charge 
of the college work at the Missouri State 
Convention. 





Lawrence University, Wisconsin, held 
a large public meeting on the campus to 
hear the reports of their Summer Con- 
ference delegation. 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Association is endeavoring to raise $500 
annually toward the support of its alum- 
nus in South Africa. 





At a recent meeting of the National 
Committee of the College Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China it was 
decided that Mr. Robert E. Lewis should 
make a thorough tour among the Asso- 
ciations in all parts of the Empire during 


the next few months, Prayer is requested 
for this tour, which will do so much to 


stimulate, unify, and extend the Chinese 
movement. 





A sounder financial basis and a marked 
spiritual tone in the religious leaders are 
evidences of progress in the Association 
work at Beloit College. 





The Association of the Union Biblical 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, O., con- 
tributes annually toward the support of 
an industrial mission in Africa. 





Twelve Bible classes are now being 
conducted under the auspices of the In- 
tercollegiate Bible Study Committee of 
the Students’ Club, New York City. 





Student volunteers from Drew, 
Crozer, and Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary addressed a great missionary mass- 
meeting at Trenton, N. J., November 6th. 





The Association at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan has recently dedicated 
a dormitory and Association hall costing 
$2,000. It is the gift of American friends. 





A number of the professors of the 
University of Illinois recently held a 
meeting to consider the work of the uni- 


versity Association and their relation to 
it. 





The Associations at Lake Forest Uni- 
‘versity and Carthage College have each 
opened up pleasant reading-rooms that 
serve as head-quarters for Association 
work. 





The State University of Missouri held 
a public initiation of new members, 
called the introduction service. More 
than one hundred new members were 
received. 





Mr. Sayford’s recent meetings at Wes- 
leyan University have been characterized 
as the most remarkable evangelistic 
meetings carried on in that institution 
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for many years. Twelve men accepted 
Christ and fully seventy-five Christian 
students entered into covenant for a bet- 
ter life. The Association has a member- 
ship of 178. 





The Associations at Rush Medical Col- 
lege and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Chicago, have each under- 
taken to raise a fund this year for foreign 
missions. 





The State Normal University at Nor- 
mal, and the University of Illinois, have 
each made generous subscriptions to the 
missionary fund of the International 
Committee. 





The Association at Olivet College, 
Michigan, has a committee for work 
among men outside of the Association. 
They see that the Christian men keep up 
their Bible study. 





The convention of French students 
which assembled near Montpellier early 
in November was a notable gathering. 
It marked the organization of a national 
French student movement. 





The Association at the University of 
Kansas has just given a very large re- 
ception to the students and professors of 
the University. The function was the 
best ever held in the institution. 





The Association in the government 
college at Sendai, Japan, has done such a 
strong and useful work as to call forth 
words of hearty commendation from the 
Buddhist principal of the institution. 





The Oberlin Seminary Association 
unites with the college in its gifts to for- 
eign missions, and the college and semi- 
nary volunteers for foreign service unite 
in one band and have meetings in com- 
mon. 





The Toronto City Volunteer Union 
held a missionary reception in the Uni- 
versity College Young Men’s Christian 
Association on Friday evening, October 
28th. Every item of the musical program 
was essentially missionary. Rev. R. P. 
Mackay, Secretary of Presbyterian Board 
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of Foreign Missions, spoke and charac- 
terized the Volunteer Movement as “ one 
of the greatest movements of the age.” 
Principal Hoyles, of Toronto Law School, 
and Rev. D. McKenzie, of Japan, spoke 
impressively. 





The attendance of the Bible classes at 
the State University of Iowa is more than 
double any previous year. The religious 
meetings are much larger than at any 
former time in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. ’ 





The house building for the Yale Mis- 
sion on Franklin Street, New Haven, 
will be opened at the close of the present 
term. It will cost about $9,000, most of 
which has been raised by undergraduate 
subscriptions. 





Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass., has two Bible classes, 
with an enrollment of twenty-two men. 
There are twenty-five members in the 
Association. A monthly missionary 
meeting is held. 





The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is steadily extending its work 
among the women students of India. It 
has already established Associations in 
eight colleges, two medical schools, and 
six high schools. 





The Lane Seminary Association has 
charge of one chapel exercise each week. 
Every member is to be engaged in some 
definite work. Each week there is a mis- 
sionary meeting held under the auspices 
of the Association. 


The Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Association has two devotional meetings 
each month, and over a third of its mem- 
bers are in the mission study class. This 
Association established two city missions 
in Louisville last year. 


The Cornell Association has a Biblical 
Reference Library of nearly 1,000 vol- 
umes. Large additions are made each 
year under the supervision of a faculty 
committee selected for the purpose. The 
collection is called the Barnes Reference 
Library. It was founded by Mr. A. S. 
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Barnes, of New York, son of the donor 
of the Association building. The means 
for annual additions come from the same 
source. All the books are catalogued as 
a part of the University Library, but oc- 
cupy the shelves in the library room of 
Barnes Hall. 


Princeton students have again elected 
as their representative on the foreign 
mission field Mr. Robert R. Gailey, the 
famous center-rush for the Tigers on the 
teams of ‘95 and 96, and last year travel- 
ing secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

- 

The membership at Dartmouth num- 
bers at present 157 men. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to impressing the new 
members with the significance of mem- 
bership and the necessity of active par- 
ticipation in some form of Association 
work. 


The Association of the State Univer- 
sity of Idaho receives a great help to its 
work by the addition of Mr. G. E. Hug- 
gins to the University faculty. He was 
the general secretary of the opening 
weeks this Fall at the State University 
of Missouri. 


The Associations at the University 
Medical and the Bellevue Medical Col- 
leges in New York have been consoli- 
dated, following the consolidation of the 
two institutions. A fine room has been 
provided for the use of the consolidated 
organization. 


The Australasian Student Christian 
Union has adopted a plan of systematic 
and proportionate giving which is being 
vigorously pushed in all the _ local 
branches. Students are being definitely 
enrolled in what is known as “ The Stu- 
dents’ Division of the Tenth Legion.” 


A new experiment has been tried at 
Cornell this year in the way of religious 
guidance to the students. There is no 
resident university chaplain, preachers of 
the various denominations being invited 
instead, to preach in the university chapel 
in turn and throughout the year. This 
year, for the first time, some of them 
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have been invited to preach two Sundays 
in succession and to spend the interven- 
ing week in Ithaca. During this week, 
for an hour in the morning and again an 
hour in the afternoon each day, the 
preacher of the week meets students per- 
sonally for private interviews on religious 
topics. 


At a recent meeting of the Committee 
of Management of the Students’ Club, 
New York City, the club definitely com- 
mitted itself to the undertaking of raising 
the mortgage of $15,000 on the club- 
house this year. It is aimed to secure 
$5,000 additional for an extension of the 
building. 


The college conference of the Maritime 
Provinces was held from November 25th 
to 27th with the University of New 
Brunswick, at Fredericton. This district 
includes the University of New Bruns- 
wick, Mt. Allison College, Dalhousie 
University, Acadia University, and Pic- 
tou Academy. 


The Canadian Intercollegiate Mission- 
ary Alliance held its biennial convention 
at Owen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
Nov. toth-13th. There were forty-five 
delegates from outside of Kingston in 
attendance. The next convention will be 
held in Toronto. The Alliance includes 
university women as well as men in its 
membership. 


The students of the three upper classes 
of Lehigh University having voted to re- 
quest the re-establishment of compulsory 
attendance at chapel on week days, the 
faculty of the University has accordingly 
made such a rule. The action was taken 
by the three classes because of their con- 
fidence that college spirit would be 
strengthened by the change. 


The mission study class at Amherst 
started with a registration of thirty-eight 
men. The course on China is being used. 
There are seven student volunteers, and 
a weekly volunteer band meeting is held. 
A missionary meeting is held once a 
month in the college church, usually ad- 
dressed by an outside speaker. The stu- 
dent leadership will be tested. All the 
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announcements for religious meetings 
are printed in the form of a calendar and 
distributed at the Sunday morning chapel 
service. This calendar includes an- 
nouncements of the Association Bible 
classes, the class prayer meetings, and 
the mission study class. 


The Wesleyan Theological College, 
Montreal, has voted to organize an Asso- 
ciation, and thus unite with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. The an- 
nual gifts of its fifty-eight members to 
foreign missions are $336, which sum is 
applied, through the Canadian Metho- 
dist Mission Board, toward the support 
of Dr. and Mrs. R. Ewan, in China. 


At Wesleyan and Amherst there are 
no required fees for membership. In 
each of these institutions a canvass of the 
whole student body is made once a year 
to secure voluntary subscriptions to the 
Association. In both places the plan is 
meeting with success. A large number 
of the contributions average as much as 
the usual fee of $2 adopted in many col- 
leges. 


The College Association in Tientsin, 
China, has a building which cost over 
$10,000. It is the gift of Mrs. J. Living- 
stone Taylor, of Cleveland. Tientsin has 
more students in modern government 
colleges than any other center in China, 
and her educational work is the model 
for the Empire. This Association, there- 
fore, is destined to exert a far-reaching 
influence. 


Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, Harvard ’87, 
and one of the first thirteen men to enlist 
as members of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, is spending a year in Amer- 
ica after eight years of service in China 
under the American Board. He has been 
teaching in connection with the North 
China College, and has brought the 
chemical department to a high degree of 
efficiency. 


The college faculty conference at the 
Illinois State Convention at Galesburg 
was a decided success, representative col- 
lege professors being present from differ- 
ent parts of the State. 


Several papers 
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were read on various phases of Associa- 
tion work. This is to become a perma- 
nent feature of the convention. The 
Knox College Association gave a dinner 
to 100 college delegates on Friday even- 
ing at the convention. A number of 
pleasant after-dinner speeches were made, 
and a good spirit prevailed. 


The Christian Unions both of Oxford 
and Cambridge have for years main- 
tained a daily prayer-meeting. These 
meetings are held about one o’clock, and 
last twenty or twenty-five minutes. The 
time is devoted largely to intercessory 
prayer and to praise. A book is kept 
accessible on the table in the meeting 
hall where members can enter requests 
for prayer for any object. 


The students of Calcutta represent a 
greater population than the students of 
any other city. The University attracts 
and examines the students of Bengal, 
Burmah, and Ceylon, which have a pop- 
ulation of nearly 100,000,000 of people. 
One of the best managed and equipped 
College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in the world is at work in this 
critically important student center. 


As a result of a visit by Mr. Gilbert A. 
Beaver, Secretary of the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee, 
and Mr. H. A. Wilbur, State College 
Secretary of Ohio, to the Cleveland 
Homeopathic Medical College, an As- 
sociation was organized at that institution 
on November 3d. Fifty-three men ex- 
pressed a desire in writing that a fully 
organized Association be established in 
the college. Through the liberality of 
the faculty four desirable rooms in one of 
the college buildings have been placed at 
the disposal of the Association. 


The devotional committee of the Asso- 
ciation in McCormick Seminary has 
charge of the class prayer meetings and 
general devotional meetings, and seeks 
to promote personal Bible study. The 
missionary committee has charge of city 
mission work done by the students, and 
of deputation work in churches in the in- 
terest of foreign missions. Last year 
sixty missionary addresses were delivered 
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in thirty churches. There are thirty-six 
members in the mission study class. 
Last year $900 were raised for foreign 
missions. ‘This year the committee is 
seeking to secure $1,000 for this purpose. 





The theological section of the student 
movement in Great Britain has adopted 
the following programme for the present 
student year: (1) To bring theologi- 
cal colleges all over the country into 
touch with each other through united 
prayer in each college, this prayer 
springing from mutual knowledge, and 
being directed especially to intercession 
for the movement throughout the world. 
The spread of this mutual knowledge is 
one of the most greatly privileged works 
that is entrusted to the Union. (2) To 
introduce and maintain in theological 
colleges a scheme of thorough and com- 
prehensive missionary study. (3) To 
present to theological students the motto 
of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union, and to enlist their services in 
bringing it before the churches while 
they are still at college. (4) To promote 
devotional, united study of the Bible. 





At the regular semi-annual Associa- 
tion “ spread ” at the University of Cali- 
fornia 140 men were present. It lasted 
from 6 to 8.30 P.M., and was made en- 
joyable by singing, yells, and informal 
speeches by students and professors. A 
year and a half ago there was in the 
Association one Bible study class, with 
eight members, and this class held meet- 
ings for about two months only. A year 
ago there were three classes, with an en- 
rollment of about forty men. Now there 
are three classes in the “ Life of Christ,” 
one in the “ Acts and Epistles,” and one 
personal workers’ class, with a total en- 
rollment of seventy-nine men, seventy- 
one different men in all classes. The 
Association has taken a step in advance 
this year in forming a board of directors 
of eleven men. The board consists of 
three of the most prominent business 
men in Berkeley, three professors, three 
alumni, formerly members of the Asso- 
ciation, and two undergraduate members. 
The term of office will be three years, 
except that the undergraduates hold of- 
fice for one year only. The duties are 


to choose a general secretary, to provide 


for his salary, and to act as an advisory 
board. 

Recently Mr. D. Willard Lyon, the 
General Secretary of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China, in 
writing to Mr. Mott quotes as follows 
from a letter received from a Chinese 
teacher in the interior of the country: 
“ T have received much blessing from the 
Association since it was organized in 
Tengchow College when I was a student 
there. This year I am situated at Weihien 
in the Presbyterian School. This school 
has from the first had a Christian society, 
which has much the same object in view 
as the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. But a suit of clothes with no neck 
and sleeves is not suitable for a man to 
wear; just so a society that makes no 
provision for supervision (the head) and 
good management (the hands) cannot 
hope to be very efficient in carrying on 
the Lord’s work. The rivers seek the 
ocean; the students aspire to the highest 
degree; just so have the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations a unification and 
a goal in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. For such reasons as these 
I urged the merging of the Christian so- 
ciety in this school into a College Young 
Men’s Christian Association. We begin 
with thirty active members and six asso- 
ciates. All the thirty-six are trying to 
observe the ‘morning watch.’ We have 
five committees. Let us pray for one 
another that we may be faithful to the 
Lord and glorify Him with all our 
powers.” 


Study Hints on “Social Evils 


of the Non-Christian World.” 
By Harlan P. Beach 


General Suggestions.—1. This text- 
book is based upon very wide investiga- 
tions, and its author usually gives the 
source of his information, ordinarily in 
the foot-notes of the original volume, but 
often in the text here reprinted. Do not 
attempt to remember these authorities, 
but aim rather to retain the striking facts 
and, so far as possible, the peoples where 
such customs prevail. 
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2. It will aid the student in retaining 
these items if a map of the world is se- 
cured, either Rand & MeNally’s Refer- 
ence Map of the World, or, preferably, a 
blank map, such as is used in the schools, 
and upon which should be written at the 
proper places the evils named in the text- 
book. 

3. Have at hand a note-book or blank 
paper upon which to enter the names of 
countries where an evil exists in practi- 
cally the same form. In case it materially 
varies, jot down after each country in a 
few words the points of variation. 

4. While it may not be wise in some 
class-rooms to dwell upon all the evils 
here recorded, the student is urged not 
to turn away from a single item because 
of its horribleness or indelicacy. Re- 
member that the first chapter of Romans 
is true of large portions of the non-Chris- 
tian world to-day, and be willing to look 
upon these pictures that Christlike com- 
passion may be awakened. 

Hints on Study I.—This study extends 
from page 17 to the bottom of page 33, 
the introductory chapter being omitted. 
Before beginning the study, read twice 
that portion of the Analytical Index at 
the back of the book included between 
[Study I.] and [Study I1.], found at the 
left-hand margin of the page. Of the 
six evils named, study with especial care 
the two which are scarcely known in 
America—the opium habit and _ self- 
torture. In connection with each of the 
remaining four, note the difference be- 
tween the evil as found here and in non- 
Christian lands (1) in its prevalence, (2) 
in its forms, (3) in its effects upon the in- 
dividual, and (4) in its relation to society. 
Note also the relations of Christian and 
native governments to these evils. 

Hints on Study I1.—It extends from 
the bottom of page 33 to the top of page 
51. In connection with Section VII. of 
the Analytical Outline of this Study, seek 
for the causes of idleness and improvi- 
dence in each country, and see how far 
they justify these weaknesses. In Sec- 
tion VIII., what are the different effects 
of pride upon (1) savage races, (2) upon 
semi-civilized peoples, and (3) upon those 
aspiring to stand among the foremost 
civilized nations? Under Section X., try 
to formulate the results to America in 





the business, legal, and social life of the 
community, if untruthfulness were prac- 
tically universal. Let Sections I. and IT. 
of the Family Group be studied with the 
contrasts found in Christendom constant- 
ly in mind, 

Hints on Study I1].—It extends from 
the top of page 51 to the bottom of page 
70. In studying Sections III. and IV. of 
the Analytical Outline, note two strong 
contrasts: (1) the differences between the 
Christian and ethnic religions in their 
views of marriage, and (2) the different 
attitudes of non-Christian law toward 
men and women. In Section V. get a 
clear idea of child marriage and widow- 
hood as seen in India. Formulate the 
distinct losses to adult life from defects 
in training in childhood under Section 
VIL., and under Section VII. note down 
and ponder upon the causes of infanticide 
as an index of heathenism. 

Hints on Study 1V.—It extends from 
page 71 to the bottom of page 88. Un- 
der Section I. note (1) the varieties of the 
traffic, (2) the sources of supply, (3) the 
modes of securing and transporting its 
victims, (4) the markets for such a trade, 
and (5) the miseries connected with it. 
The next Section should be read to gain 
a clear idea of the exact status of slavery 
in its varied forms as it now exists, and 
to learn its characteristic evils. In order 
to render Section III. more intelligible, 
the student is advised to read beforehand 
the article Cannibalism in one of the lead- 
ing encyclopedias. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Topic: Missionary Methods 


Two methods of treatment are pro- 
posed, with the suggestion that the one 
be chosen which can best be prepared for 
with the literature at hand and which will 
most surely interest the students. Do 
not attempt to combine the two methods. 

1. The Biographical Method.—Look 
over the missionary books available and 
select the most interesting biographies 
(1) of a missionary engaged in some form 
of lay effort, (2) in medical work, (3) in 
literary labors, (4) in educational work, 
(5) in evangelism and the pastorate, (6) 
in work for women. Probably literature 
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will be lacking for some of these forms 
of effort; hence, divide the time devoted 
to papers or speeches about equally 
among those taking part. Should single 
biographies be lacking, collections of 
them, like “ Knights of the Labarum,” 
“The Picket Line of Missions,” ete., can 
be used. 

In assigning these parts, insist upon 
adherence to the time limits given, and 
advise the participants to omit entirely 
the early life of the missionaries, urging 
instead that they devote all the allotted 
time to an account of that specific work 
for which each missionary was chosen. 
Graphie word pictures and well chosen 
incidents of work are to be aimed at in 
this method of presentation. 

2. Descriptive Method of Treatment. 
—Here not the personal element, but the 
varied kinds of work, should be made 
prominent. Appoint four or five strong 
speakers or writers to prepare on as many 
different lines of missionary work. They 
should, in connection with each, state: 
(1) what is aimed at in this form of effort; 
(2) how the missionary conducts his 
work; (3) its relation to other forms of 
missionary labor; (4) the special difficul- 
ties encountered; (5) the advantages at- 
tending its prosecution. 

The “ Encyclopedia of Missions,” ar- 
ticles, Methods of Missionary Work and 
Woman’s Work for Woman, Dr. Bliss’s 
* Organization and Methods of Mission- 
ary Work,” Dr. Nevius’s “ Methods of 
Missionary Work,” and the Report of 
the Centenary Conference on Missions, 
held at London in 1888, will furnish all 
needed material for these parts. 


Reviews 


“A Memorial of a True Life.” By 
Robert E. Speer. New York: Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 3 West Twen- 
ty-ninth Street. $1. 


This book, of 308 pages, is a biography 
of Hugh McAllister Beaver, who was so 
widely known among students of this 
and other lands, and who died a year ago 
last summer. The biography is written 
by one who not only was in a position to 
appreciate this remarkably attractive and 
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useful life, but who also has been able to 
present it in a most interesting manner. 
The first chapter of the book portrays, in 
a suggestive and stimulating way, “ Three 
Typical College Men,” James Brainerd 
Taylor, of Princeton, representing the 
first generation of this century; Henry 
Ward Camp, of Yale, the second genera- 
tion; and Hugh McAllister Beaver the 
third generation. After the chapters on 
the ancestry and boyhood of Hugh 
Beaver, which help to explain so much 
about his later life, we come to the main 
part of the book, which describes in most 
interesting and valuable detail his work 
among his fellow-students at college, 
then as traveling college secretary 
among the institutions of Pennsylvania, 
and finally his work on behalf of college 
men and women of the country, espe- 
cially in connection with the student 
summer conferences. This is in truth 
the life of a model college student— 
a man who entered into fullest sympathy 
with all healthful manifestations of stu- 
dent life and who himself embodied all 
that is best in college life to-day. The 
need of a book like this has long been 
felt. This biography should be read by 
every Christian student—and the earlier 
in his course the better. What better 
thing could college Associations do than 
to circulate it widely among their mem- 
bers? As long as object-lessons and ex- 
amples are more potent than exhortations 
and abstract arguments, this biography 
of Hugh Beaver will powerfully stimulate 
college men and women to personal 
work, to devotional Bible study, and to 
intense and loyal devotion to Christ. Mr. 


_ Speer has placed the entire student world 


under further obligation by preparing 
with such fullness, faithfulness, and sym- 
pathy this inspiring biography. It should 
be added that it constitutes a powerful 
argument for the work of the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement, and in a hundred ways illus- 
trates its helpful methods and influence. 


“Korean Sketches.” By Rev. James 
S. Gale, B.A. (Toronto University). 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 
This book reminds one of a nonde- 


script animal, poptlarly said to be kept 
in the Emperor’s park near Peking, and 
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called * The Four Unlikes,” in that it 
resembles four other creatures while dif- 
fering from them all. Thus Mr. Gale’s 
volume is like Dr. Arthur Smith’s 
“Chinese Characteristics ” in its bright- 
ness and humor, but differs from it in its 
lack of careful study of Korean character. 
Again, its raciness reminds one of Dr. 
Chamberlain’s “In the Tiger Jungle,” 
without its possessing, however, the ear- 
nest evangelical spirit of that volume. 
So, too, it resembles Mr. Gifford’s re- 
cently published “ Every-Day Life in 
Korea” in its fresh treatment of a most 
interesting field, while it lacks that au- 
thor’s method and his greater fullness of 
detail. But its nearest parallel is found 
in the works of humorists, though, un- 
like such volumes, there is a distinct 
moral and missionary purpose running 
through its chapters. If one desires a 
missionary volume that will attract by 
its aptly chosen adjectives and epithets, 
its unhackneyed themes, its vivid pictur- 
ing of the missionary’s environment as 
distinct from his work, its mirth-provok- 
ing descriptions and characterizations, 
and its occasional touches of pathos, 
“ Korean Sketches ” is the one volume of 
the year to purchase. 

The chapters entitled “ First Impres- 
sions,” “ The Yalu and Beyond,” “Across 
Korea,” and “ Korea’s Present Condi- 
tion,” give the reader a very good view 
of Korea itself; those on “ The Coolie,” 
“The Korean Boy,” “Korean New 
Year,” “The Korean Mind,” “The 
Korean Gentleman,” and “ Some Special 
Friends,” impart an excellent idea of the 
dwellers in the Land of Morning Calm; 
while those entitled “ From Poverty to 
Riches” and “ A Missionary Chapter” 
give a clear insight into the possibilities 
of the Korean missionary’s life. Though 
there is scarcely a page which does not 
provoke the reader to a smile, or to 
“laughter, holding both his sides,” the 
chapter on “ The Korean Pony” is the 
piéce de résistance of Mr. Gale’s humor, 
and is warranted to forever remove the 
charge that all missionary literature is as 
“ dull as ditch water.” 





As a suggestion of Mr. Gale’s style, a 
few brief extracts, taken almost at ran- 
dom, are given.—A “ clarion-voiced ” 
Amazon who insisted on seeing the mis- 
sionary when “ almost smothered in the 
crush”: “ Here I was confronted by one 
who, like John Knox, feared not the face 
of man. It was mine to reply in accents 
humble and low.”—His quarters on a 
Korean junk: “ The stateroom was about 
the size and shape of a coffin, and when 
the hatches were closed, as dark as the 
grave itself. The pilot spread his mat and 
sat just above. My dreams during the 
voyage were more or less of the nature 
of suffocation, varying as the old man 
shifted his position to admit or retard the 
approach of fresh air through the chinks. 
Though I lacked oxygen, I was more 
than supplied with quantities of dust that 
sifted through, affording ample material 
for breathing.”—The Hanchung magis- 
trate, who by way of a “ propitiatory 
offering,” brought the missionary a live 
chicken or two: “‘ What direction is 
your country from here?’ We pointed 
him toward the center of the earth. He 
caught hold of something to steady him- 
self from the shock this gave him, and in- 
quired if we lived underground. When 
we told him that the world was round 
and that we lived on the other side, we 
transcended the pale of his interest; so 
he changed the subject, and bade us go 
in peace as soon as possible.”—A fishing 
experience with a rod surreptitiously ob- 
tained from the hut of a villager: “* Sud- 
denly I felt a shock, not from a bite, but 
from a call behind me to bring home that 
fishing-rod. I pretended not to hear; 
the storm would blow over in a little. 
Ah! yes, there was a most interesting bite 
now; but a whirlwind suddenly caught 
me, in which I lost line, fish, interest, and 
everything. When I came to, an old 
Korean, seventy years of age, was care- 
fully putting a fishing-rod back in its 
place, while an American was pretend- 
ing to dig wild onions on the bank of the 
river, the village people meanwhile look- 
ing on encouragingly.” 











